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APPENDIX, No. IV 



AT THE 

ANNUAL MEETING of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

Held on the 15th of March, 1S29; 

Sir Alexander Johnston, Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence, 
having verbally reported the proceedings of that Committee since the Anniversary 
in 1828 ; 

It was Resolved, 

" That he be requested to reduce his report to writing, and that it be printed 
" in the Appendix to the Society's Transactions." 



SECOND REPORT 

OF THF. 

COMMITTEE OF. CORRESPONDENCE 

OF THE 

Bopal Ssiatic £otittQ, 



The Committee will now proceed to explain to the Society the various subjects to 
which they have directed their attention, the new sources of information which have 
been opened to their inquiries, and the different circumstances which have occurred in 
England and in India, illustrative of such a spirit of liberality and inquiry, both on the 
part of Government and on that of the people of the country, as must powerfully 
assist the Society in attaining the wise and benevolent ends for which it has been es- 
tablished. 

The Subjects to which the Committee have directed their attention are: 
1st. The Astronomy and Geography of India. 
2d. The Geolosr and Mineralogy of India. 
3d. The Botany of India. 

4th. Zoology, as it relates to the quadrupeds, the insects, the nsh, and die 
conchology of India. 

5th. The Architecture, the Sculpture, the Ancient Inscriptions, and the 
Paintimr of India. 
Vol. II. i 
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6th. The History of the People of India as illustrated by their systems of 
law, by their divisions into castes, and by the nature of their tenures and as- 
sessments of land. 

1st. TJie Astronomy and Geography of India. 

As to the Astronomy of India, the Committee have forwarded to each of the presi- 
dencies of India such queries as may enable the people of those presidencies to 
obtain without difficulty the information which the Society requires from them. Col. 
Caulfield, late political resident at Kotah, in the Rajpoot country, sent the Society some 
time ago an instrument used by the natives of that country for making astronomical 
observations. The Sanscrit characters on this instrument have been translated by Dr. 
Rosen : the instrument itself, with an English translation of the characters, has been sub- 
mitted by the Committee for examination to Mr. Hart, a gentleman of distinguished 
talents at Glasgow, who has already directed his attention to an instrument of this sort 
given him by an officer from India, the characters on which being Arabic, have been 
translated into English for him by Dr. Dorn. The Committee have also submitted 
to Mr. Hart for examination a forestaff, which Sir Alex. Johnston, while on the 
island of Ceylon, obtained from one of the native pilots of the Maldiva vessels 
which trade from the islands of Maldiva to Ceylon, Bengal; and Malacca. A forestaff 
of this description, a French ephemeris, and a chart of their own construction, are the 
means by which the Maldiva pilots are enabled to navigate their vessels from their 
own islands to the foreign ports which they frequent. This forestaff is very similar to 
the instrument which was in general use amongst European navigators before the inven- 
tion of the quadrant, and is supposed to have been derived by the Arabs, who navigated 
the Indian seas in the fifteenth century, from Vasco de Gama and the other early Por- 
tuguese navigators. 

Dr. Dorn has, at the request of the Committee, drawn up an able and interesting 
account of the brass globe which is in the Museum of the Society.* There are only 
three globes of this kind known at present in Europe; one in Italy, one in Germany, 
and one in the Society's Museum. They are all supposed to have been made by Arab 
astronomers in the thirteenth century ; one of them in Egypt ; the other at Maragha, 
in Bucharia; and the third at Mousul, where at that time there were several very 
able astronomers, whose astronomical tables are still extant and used in the East. 

Sir Alex. Johnston has presented to the Society a collection of drawings made for 
him by a native of Ceylon, illustrating the various modes in which astronomy as con- 
nected with astrology is observed by the natives of the country to exercise a powerful 
influence over the religious and moral conduct of the people of that island. In this 
collection are several drawings of the twelve signs of the zodiac, as represented in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and on the island of Ramisseram, and which form a portion 
of a more extensive collection which Sir Alex. Johnston is making of drawings of the 
signs of the zodiac as represented in every part of Asia. The Committee being 

* This paper is printed in the present volume of the Society's Transactions. 
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aware of the influence of astrology amongst all the natives of India, and conceiving 
that much curious information relative to the knowledge of astronomy which they for- 
merly possessed may be obtained from their works and opinions upon astrology, have 
adopted measures for collecting information upon that subject from other ports of India. 
As to the Geography of India, the Committee are about to procure several topogra- 
phical surveys and maps of different parts of India and Asia which are in manuscript, 
in the possession of persons who collected them while they were in India, but who 
do not intend to publish them, and are therefore willing to give them to the Society, in 
order that they may be preserved for the use of future geographers. Lieut.-CoL Doyle 
has given the Society some maps of the chain of mountains in Southern India which are 
called the Ghauts. Sir Alexander Johnston has also given a collection of maps and 
charts relating to the coasts of Cororaandel and Malabar, to the Gulf of Manar, to the 
coast and interior of the island of Ceylon, and particularly to the whole of the Pearl and 
Chank Banks on the north coast of that island and the southern coast of the peninsula 
of India, the whole of which were collected by Sir Alexander in 1809, for the purpose of 
explaining to the late Lord Londonderry, the then secretary of state for the colonies, the 
manner in which the pearl and chank fisheries might be improved, and the passage 
between the island of Manar and the island of Ceylon on the one side, and that 
between the island of Ramisseram and the peninsula of India on the other, might be 
deepened, so as to admit of being navigated by vessels of very considerable burthen. 

2d. The Geology and Mineralogy of India. 

As to the Geology of India, a set ofinstructions were drawn up some time ago by the 
Board of Ordnance, in communication with the Geological Society in England, for the 
purpose of enabling the officers who were engaged in the survey of Ireland to collect 
such geological information about Ireland as might serve for a geological map of that 
country. The Committee have, through the assistance of Dr. Fitton, the late president of 
the Geological Society, procured a copy of those instructions, and are about to send 
a set of them to each of the governments in India, in order that they may obtain for 
the Society, through their surveyors and other civil and military officers, such geological 
information as may in time afford materials for forming a geological map of the whole 
of British India. 

As to the Mineralogy of India, the Committee have amongst other things directed 
the attention of their correspondents in India to the various minerals which are found 
in India, and particularly to the coals, the iron, and the copper, 10 the aqua marines 
upon the southern peninsula of India, and to the different descriptions of precious 
stones in Ceylon. 

3d. The Botany of India. 

The Committee hope to receive from Dr. Wallich a set of instructions upon this sub- 
ject; they have in the meantime instituted inquiries into the nature of the different 
descriptions of woods which are in general use throughout India, and into that of the 
different descriptions of vegetables which are considered by the natives of the country 
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to be fit for the purposes either of dyes, of medicine, or of food. They will endeavour 
to ascertain the nature of the plant in the south-east part of Ceylon which was supposed 
by the late governor Van Der Graaf to be a species of the tea plant, and procure his 
report upon the best means of rearing the real tea plant in that island. They will 
also try to procure the very able and interesting report which was drawn up about 
sixty years ago by the head of the Dutch medical department in Ceylon, stating it as his 
opinion that a substitute for almost every vegetable used in Europe for medicine could 
be found growing upon that island. 

They are collecting information relative to the teak and the poon tree, to the 
indigo plant, the chayah root, and the sapan wood : to all the vegetable productions of 
India which are supposed to be substitutes for the medicines of Europe ; to the cinnamon 
and other spice trees, to the tobacco plant, the bread-fruit tree, and all the different spe- 
cies of palms ; they are endeavouring to ascertain which of these are the original growth of 
India, which of them have been introduced from other countries ; the different persons, 
Arabs, Portuguese, Dutch and English, to whom India is indebted for the principal 
foreign plants or vegetables which have at different times been introduced into the 
country, and the political, moral, and commercial effects, which may be attributed 
to their introduction amongst the natives of India. 

The extensive consequences which have followed the introduction of the potatoe 
into Europe and the sugar cane into the "West-Indies, shew the creat influence which 
such events may have upon the comfort and happiness of mankind ; and the present con- 
dition of whole classes of people in the East- Indies, is a powerful illustration of this 
subject. The cultivation of the palm called the jaggery tree, of the cinnamon tree, 
and of the chaya root, have given rise to three distinct castes amongst the people of 
Ceylon, each of which has many remarkable and peculiar habits and usages, the 
origin and history of which, if attentively considered, must afford an interesting subject 
of reflection to the philosopher and the statesman. 

itL The Zoology of India. 

The Committee have obtained, through the assistance of Mr. Clift, the set of instruc- 
tions which the Royal College of Surgeons have drawn up for persons who are employed 
in making collections in Zoology. These instructions specify the particular description 
of quadrupeds, birds, fish, Sec which are still wanted : the countries in which they are 
likely to be found, and the means by which the specimens when procured mav be pre- 
served and sent in safety to England. The Committee have forwarded copies of these 
instructions to each of the governors, and to some of their correspondents in India. 
The labours of Messieurs Diard, Devaucel. and Leschanault de la Tour shew what a 
field India affords for the researches of the Zoologist. The introduction into France 
from Asia, by Jaubert, of the breed of Cashmerian goats, should encourage others to 
imitate his example in so useful an undertaking. The Committee have therefore insti- 
tuted inquiries respecting the goats from the wool of which the fine Cashmere shawls 
are manufactured, and the animal which produces the musk. 
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Mr. Samouelle, who is attached to the entomological department of the British Mu- 
seum, has presented to Sir Alexander Johnston several copies of his work, which contains 
very useful instructions for the entomologist. The Committee have forwarded these 
copies to Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Ceylon. The number and -variety of. Insects is 
very great in all tropical climates, but particularly in that of India, and the discovery of 
the cochineal insect in Mexico, so valuable from its red dye, is a proof of the advan- 
tage which may accrue to manufactures and commerce from inquiries relative to the 
nature and properties even of the smallest insects. 

Monsieur Valenciennes, who is now in this country, and is occupied with Baron 
Cuvier in preparing a valuable work on Fish, has, at the request of the Committee, 
drawn up a set of instructions, for the guidance of those who may be employed by them 
in forming collections of fish. Great progress has of late been made in every part of 
the world in this branch of natural history. Although the celebrated work of Monsieur 
Lacepede contains a description of no more than one thousand five hundred species 
of fish ; there are at present specimens of upwards of six thousand species in the cabinet 
of Natural History at Paris. The number of species found in India is much greater 
than that which is. discovered in Europe. There are only fifty different species of fresh 
water fish in all the rivers in France, while there are upwards of two hundred and seventy 
already described by Hamilton in the river Ganges alone. Many species of fish common 
in the Indian seas form a very lucrative article of trade. The inhabitants of the Mal- 
diva islands derive great advantage from the extensive trade they carry on with the. rest 
of India in the dried bonita fish, and the shells called cowries which are found in the 
neighbourhood of those islands. 

The Committee being aware of the value of the Pearl and Chank Fisheries on the 
northern and eastern coasts of Ceylon, and of the facility of observing the progress of 
the coral formation, in the gulf of Manar, have directed inquiries to be made into the na- 
tural history of the pearl oyster and chank shells, and into the process by which the 
coral is formed, and by which it becomes so powerful an agent in producing very exten- 
sive banks in that as well as in other parts of the Indian seas. 

5th. The Architecture, the Sculpture, the Ancient Inscriptions and the Paintings of India, 

With respect to the Architecture of India, the Committee are about to have translations 
made of the works which describe the Hindoo, the Buddhic, and the Mahomedan systems 
of architecture. The work which contains an account of the first system is in Sanscrit, 
and is called the Silpa Sastra ; Col. Tod has four and Sir Alexander Johnston has five 
books of this work. The work which contains an account of the second is in Pali and 
Cingalese, and is also called the Silpa Sastra, and Sir Alexander has a considerable 
portion of it. The work which treats of the third system is understood to be in one 
of the libraries in Spain, and is said to contain an account of the systems of Saracenic 
or Moorish Architecture, which prevailed in the Moorish Kingdoms of Granada, Se- 
ville, and Cordova, in those of Africa, and Asia Elinor, and in those of Tartan' and 
India. The Committee being desirous of illustrating these systems by drawings and 
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models, have procured such instructions from Mr. Robinson, a distinguished architect, 
as will enable them to collect the materials necessary for such an object. 

With respect to the state of Sculpture, as well in those parts of India where the 
Hindoo religion, as in those where the Buddhic religion prevails, the Committee will be 
able to derive information from his Highness the Raja of Tanjore,* from the collection of 
drawings made by the late Col. Mackenzie, and from the models presented to the Society 
by Sir Alexander Johnston. 

With respect to the art of Painting in India, the Committee are endeavouring to 
collect specimens of it, both antient and modern, from different parts of Asia, with a 
view of tracing the progress of that art in India from the earliest times to the present 
period, and explaining the manner in which the natives of the country have from time 
to time made use of it for the purpose of influencing the religious, the moral, and the 
political conduct of their countrymen. 

The Committee have directed their attention to a collection of drawings, and to 
some paintings on a large wooden box, presented to the Society by Sir Alexander 
Johnston : the former were executed by a Cingalese in Ceylon ; the latter by a Hindoo 
artist in the province of Madura in the peninsula, of India in the seventeenth century. 
The box belonged to Mongama, who was Ranee or Queen of Madura at that time. 
The paintings on the box were executed by her direction, and represent some of the 
principal trades in her country, for the purpose, it is said, of reminding her (the box 
being constantly before her, and containing her state papers) of the national impor- 
tance of everv description of manufacture and trade. 

6th. The History of the People of India, as illustrated by their different Laws, their 
different Castes, and their different Tenures of Land. 
With respect to iheir laws, the Committee have considered them under four 
separate heads : those of the Buddhists, those of the Hindoos, those of the Maho- 
medans, and those of the maritime people of Asia. The Committee have referred 
for information upon this subject to printed and to written books, to the decisions 
of courts of justice, and to the collections of customs in different parts of India. 
The works to which the Committee have referred are some of them in European, 
and some in Oriental languages. The decisions are those of the several Zillah, Pro- 
vincial, and Sudder Adawlut Courts in India, and of the King in Council in England. 



* In consequence of the enlightened patronage which this prince, himself the elcve of the celebrated 
missionary Schwartz, has always given to the arts of Europe, particularly to that of sculpture, Sir 
Alexander Johnston, who, while he was at Tanjore, had an opportunity of knowing his sentiments upon 
the subject, sent him out, at the same time with his dipioma of Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, as a mark of respect from his relative, the Hon. Mrs. Darner, a colossal bust, executed by herself 
in bronze, of the late Lord Nelson. The English translation of the letter which bis Highness wrote to 
the Society acknowledging the receipt of the diploma and the bust is appended to this Report, and affords 
a decisive proof of the sentiments which his Highness entertains of the great advantages which may be 
derived bv the natives of India from the establishment of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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The decisions of the latter, on appeals from the several courts of Sudder Adawlut 
in India, are but few. In consequence, however, of communications which Sir 
Alexander Johnston has had with his Majesty's Ministers, the President of the 
Board of Control, and the Chairman of the East-India Company, arrange- 
ments will be made, by which all the cases now in arrear will be brousht 
forward, and those which may be appealed in future will be decided without delav. 
Pteports of the cases and of the decisions will be printed and published, and will afford 
the Society authentic information as to what the King in Council conceives to be the 
genuine laws of all the natives who are under the British authority in India. 

With respect to the collections of customs in different parts of India, the Committee 
hope to derive much information from the reports which have been made to the 
several governments of India by many of the civil and military servants of the East- 
India Company ; and also from the inquiries which will be made by Lord William 
Bentinck, who, in consequence of a communication which he had with Sir Alexander 
Johnston previous to his departure from England, is likely to adopt tbe same mode 
for collecting ail the local laws and customs of the different people of India as has 
been adopted by the government of Ceylon for collecting all the local laws and 
customs of the differeut people in that island. 

With respect to the different Castes of the natives of India, the Committee conceive 
that the influence of caste upon the feelings of the people of India is a subject most 
worthy of the consideration of the moralist and the statesman ; it may be used with 
great advantage by those who are in authority to reconcile the people to the adoption 
of the most beneficial improvements, and much information may be collected upon 
the subject from some of the Company's military and civil servants who are now in 
England, from many of the papers of the late Col. Mackenzie, from tbe Budhoo 
priests on Ceylon, and from their works, which are valuable, in consequence of their 
containing information upon the subject of caste, which differs materially from that 
in works written by the Brahmins, and throws a new light upon the origin of castes 
and the subsequent modifications wliich the Brahmins have introduced in them, for 
the purpose of establishing and perpetuating their religious and political ascendancy 
over the people of the country. 

With respect to the tenures of Land — the state of agriculture, the happiness of 
the people, and the revenue of Government, depend upon an accurate knowledge 
on the part of those who are at the head of the government of the history and 
the moral and political effects of the different tenures under which land is heid, 
and the different proportion of its produce which is exacted by Government in 
different parts of India. The Committee, in tracing the history of tenures in ancient 
times, will refer to the series of ancient inscriptions upon this subject in the 
Mackenzie Collection. In tracing the history of tenures in more modern times, it 
must look for information from those members of the Society who for so many 
years while in office in India have devoted their time and their talents to a fail 
consideration of the question. 
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The new Sources of Information which have been opened to their Inquiries. 

There are four new sources from whence the Committee expect to derive valuable 
information. The first is Baron Mayendorff ; the second is Baron A. Humboldt ; the 
third is Monsieur Jacquemont ; the fourth is Lord Dalhousie and Sir Edward Owen. 
Baron MayendorfF, who was sent out two years ago by the Russian government on 
a mission from Ore;:bourg to Bokhara, is now an active member of the Oriental 
Committee at Sc. Petersburg, the principal business of which is to regulate the 
intercourse which takes place between Russia and Asia. The brother of the Baron 
is now in England, and has expressed to the Committee the Baron's wish to 
communicate with it upon every subject relative to Asia on which he can afford 
it any information. The Committee have availed themselves of this offer, and 
expect to derive information from the Baron, and from those who accompanied him 
on his mission to Bokhara, relative to the intercourse which is kept up between the 
Russians at Kiakhta and the frontiers of China — relative to the different tribes of 
people, and the different countries with which he became acquainted while on his 
route from Orenbourg to Bokhara, and also relative to the parts of Asia which were 
visited by another Russian officer, who was sent by the Emperor to the Khan of 
Khiva, and who obtained much new and curious information concerning the geology 
and natural history of the country which is situated between the Aral Lake and the 
Caspian Sea. Through the Baron, the Committee hope to procure a copy of the 
collection of the customary laws of the Kalmucks, and of that of the customary laws of 
the Georgians. Theestablishment of the free port, called the Redout Route, to the South 
of Anapa, at the mouth of the Phasis, affords the Russian government great facilities for 
procuring an intimate knowledge of Georgia, Circassia and Armenia ; and the late war 
with Persia, and the present one with Turkey, have enabled it to obtain some very 
valuable Persian, Arabic, and Armenian works. By a clause in the treaty of peace which 
Russia has recently concluded with Persia, the former government is authorized to take 
out of the libraries in Persia such works as may be deemed objects of literary 
curiosity. The Committee expect, by the assistance of Prince Lieven, soon to 
procure a list of these works, and of all those which are in the libraries of Etch- 
miazin and Ardebil. The former of these libraries has been visited by Col. D'Arcy, 
who has made drawings of the Armenian convent in which the books are kept, and 
of Mount Ararat, near the foot of which this convent is situated. Ardebil has been 
taken by the Russians, who have carefully preserved all the works that were in 
the library: many of them are valuable, being Arabic translations of the Greek 
classics, made in the ninth and tenth centuries, by the Nestorian Christians, who 
were employed by the Caliphs of Bagdad for that purpose. It is believed that there 
is amongst these works an Arabic translation of some of the books of Aristotle, the 
Greek original of which has been lost. 

The second new source of information is Baron A. Humboldt, who is about to visit 
in the first instance the Ural Mountains ; and in the second, the Caucasus. As this 
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celebrated traveller has offered to procure for the Society any information which they 
may require relative to the countries which are situated in the neighbourhood of 
those mountains, the Committee will communicate with him upon the subject, and 
expect to acquire from him a knowledge of many historical facts, which will be of use 
in tracing the origin and history of many of the Tartar tribes who inhabit those vast 
regions which are in the vicinity of the northern boundaries of India. 

The third new source of information is Monsieur Jaequemont, whom the French 
government have sent to India for six years, with a very liberal allowance, for the 
purpose of examining the whole chain of the Himalaya mountains, from east to west, 
and the whole chain of the mountains called the Ghauts, which extend through the 
peninsula of India from Guzerat North to Cape Comorin South. The French 
government, before his departure for India, sent Monsieur Jaequemont over to this 
country, in order that he might consult the Directors of the East- India Company and 
the members of the Royal Asiatic Society, as to the best mode of attaining the scientific 
and literary objects which he had in view. Monsieur Jaequemont carried out with 
him letters of recommendation from the Board of Control, the Court of Directors, 
and this Society, to the different persons who are in authority in India ; and upon 
his arrival in that country, will advise with Lord William Bentinck and Sir John 
Malcolm as to the route he will pursue. He has, with the greatest liberality, promised 
to transmit to the Royal Asiatic Society .duplicates of all the specimens of natural his- 
tory which he may be enabled to collect; and Sir Edward Owen, who is Commander- 
in-chief of the British Navy in India, and an active member of the Society, will 
facilitate the sending to England of all these specimens, by requesting the commanding 
officer of each of the King's ships which may be coming to England to convey them 
without delay, to the Society in London. 

The fourth new source of information, is: Lord Dalhousie, the Commander-in- 
chief of the army, and Sir Edward Owen, the Commander-in-chief of the navy 
in India. The former will exert his influence throughout his command, to 
assist the researches of the Society in every part of India in which any military 
person may be stationed ; the latter, besides exerting a similar influence over all the 
individuals who may be under his authority, will direct his attention particularly to 
the examination of the Maldive and Lacadive Islands, the Gulf of Manar, the coast 
of Malabar and Coromandel, the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, and the Straits 
of Malacca, Banca, and Singapore. 

The different circumstances which have occurred in England and in India 
illustrative of such a spirit of liberality and inquiry, both on the fart of 
Government and on that of the People of the country, as must powerfully 
assist the Society in attaining the wise and benevolent ends for which it 
has been established. 

The enlicrhtened conduct of Mr. Wvnn while President of the Board of Control, 
that of the two Houses of Parliament while legislating for British India, and that ot 
Vol. N. k 
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the natives of Bombay while testifying their respect for the late Sir Edward West 
are decided indications of the liberal sentiments which at present prevail, as 
well amongst the most distinguished officers of Government as amongst the most 
respectable natives of India, and shew the effect which such sentiments have 
produced in promoting a love of knowledge, and in forwarding the views 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in every part of the British territories in Asia. 
Mr. Wynn, by making civil appointments to India a public reward for literary merit 
at two of the most celebrated places of education in Great Britain, has secured as well 
for Oriental literature as for the people of India the talents and services of some of 
the most distinguished young men in Great Britain. The British Parliament, by 
passing the Indian Jury Act, have deliberately recorded it as their opinion that the 
natives of Britsh India are capable, from their understanding, their education, and 
their integrity, of receiving and exercising the most valuable rights of a free people — 
they have set a bright and important example to future legislators — have raised 
the people of India in the estimation of the people of England — have rendered the 
former an object of enquiry, respect, and sympathy to the latter ; and have made the 
subjects of Great Britain in Europe anxious to communicate to the subjects of Great 
Britain in Asia such portions of their knowledge, science, and literature, as may suit 
the present circumstances of that ancient people, and promote their industry, their 
wealth, their freedom, and their happiness. The British Parliament, by calling upon 
the natives of British India to exercise the rights of enlightened and independent 
Jurymen, have afforded them a public opportunity of displaying their talents, their 
integrity, and their knowledge, in defence of the lives, the liberty, and the property 
of their countrymen; and have given them a most powerful motive for cultivating their 
understanding, for improving their moral character, and for acquiring from Great Britain 
every useful branch of scientific, moral, and political information. The inhabitants of 
Bombay, by erecting professorships in the name and to the honour of the late Sir Edward 
West, have shewn how highly the rights of British subjects are appreciated by them, 
and how directly they tend to promote a desire for education and useful knowledge 
amongst the natives of. India. The person to whose memory the honour is paid 
was a most able and independent Judge, who taught the natives of Bombay, that 
the object of the British Legislature in framing the Jury Act was to render them 
the guardians of the lives, the liberty, and the property of their countrymen ; and to 
encourage them, with a view of making them worthy of that high trust, to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the religion, the laws, the customs, and the literature of their 
country. The persons by whom the honour is paid consist amongst others of some 
of the most distinguished of the Parsees at Bombay, who are celebrated throughout 
Asia for the extent of their trade, for the integrity of their character, and for the 
progress which they have made in manufactures, in ship-building, and in every branch 
of theoretical aud practical mechanics ; and who, from having themselves exercised the 
duties of Jurymen, are aware of the practical utility and value of the institution, and 
feel the necessity of improving their education, cultivating their understanding, and 
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extending their knowledge, for the purpose of enabling them to discharge those duties 
with credit to themselves, and advantage to their countrymen. 

These eulightened men have publicly declared, in their address to the Supreme 
Court at Bombay, that the most appropriate honour they can shew the me- 
mory of Sir Edward West is to affix his name to the professorships which they 
have established, and thereby associate for ever, in the minds of their posterity, the 
recollection of his virtues, with a feeling of gratitude to his memory for the advan- 
tages they will derive from establishments that improve their understanding 
and secure their prosperity and happiness. The public opinions, and the public 
conduct of such men, upon such an occasion, are a forcible illustration of the 
certainty with which a desire to improve the human understanding, and to facilitate 
the acquisition of useful knowledge is produced, by allowing the natives of India to 
enjoy the institutions, and to exercise the rights of British subjects, and afford, at the 
present moment, very important information to the Legislature of Great Britain, as to 
the surest means of raising the moral character and improving the political situation 
of the natives of that immense empire. 



Letter referred to in the preceding Report. 

" To the Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt. &c. Sec. &c 

" His Highness Chatterputty Rajashree Maharajah Sirfojee Rajah Saheb, presents 

" his Compliments. 
" Sir, 

" The Letter which you did me the favour to write to me, together with the 
" bust of the late Admiral Lord Nelson, and the Diploma appointing me the first 
" Honorary Member ' of the Royal Asiatic Society' of Great Britain, reached Tanjore 
" iu safety some time ago, and were delivered to me by the Resident. I must beg 
" that the delay which has occurred in acknowledging their arrival may Dot be con- 
" sidered as any proof that I am indifferent about such flattering marks of distinction ; 
'•' on the contrary, I request that you will assure both the Royal Asiatic Society and 
" the Hon. Mrs. Damer, that I fully appreciate the compliment which they have 
" respectively been pleased to pay to me. 

" I wish I could persuade myself that these compliments were well merited, but 
" I am sensible that I am indebted for them to the partiality of your representations. 
" It is true, indeed, that I have always taken great pleasure in endeavouring, by the 
" establishment of Free Schools, and every other means in my power, to promote 
" among my people the general diffusion of useful knowledge, and the study of such 
" Arts and Sciences as I thought might be conducive to their temporal advantage or 
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" moral improvement ; but it would be wrong to say, that from what little has been 
" done, much good has already resulted. The character and manners of every people 
" are necessarily, in some degree, modified by circumstances, which, though certain 
" in their result, are more or less slow in operation. In the present state of 
" India, while knowledge is unprofitable, few can afford to become wise, or to devote 
" themselves, whatever predilections may exist, to any particular study or pursuit 
" which does not hold out a fair prospect of a livelihood ; but the British nation must, 
" ere now, have seen enough of their Asiatic subjects to know that they are naturally 
«' clear-sighted to their own interests, and keen and persevering in the pursuit of them ; 
" they will therefore very readily cultivate such talents as are likely to find profitable 
« and honourable employment, and better their actual condition in life, as well as 
" enliehten their understandings. For a long time to come these two objects must 
" of necessity go hand in hand ; but concluding that a liberal and enlightened Govern- 
" ment, anxious for the happiness and prosperity of its subjects, will not be sparing in 
" the requisite incentives to laudable ambition and honourable exertion, I hope it will 
" be found that the moral and political improvement of the people, the development 
" of useful talents and good quabties, and their progress in Literature, Science, and 
" the Arts, will keep pace with the encouragement held out to them, and the confi- 
" dence bestowed upon them by those rulers in whose hands Providence has placed 
" their destiny. 

" I must again repeat my acknowledgments to your relation, the Hon. Mrs. Damer, 
" who at so much personal trouble has sent me a very beautiful specimen of an ele- 
" gant art ; and I beg you will do me the favour to assure the Royal Asiatic Society 
" that I trust their labours may tend to make Europeans and Asiatics better acquainted 
" with each other, and be rewarded with the other benefits and advantages contem- 
" plated by its illustrious and enlightened founders. 

" What can I say more ? 
"Tanjore, (Signed) " Sree Ram Pretaup." 

" Uth October, 1828." 

(True version.) 

(Signed) John Fyfe. 



